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Was Richard Savage Thales?
[A.D. 1738.
remarkable, that it came out on the same morning with Pope's
The elegy on her that he composed on her birth-day (March i) brought him no reward.    He was ' for some time in suspense,' but nothing was clone. ' Me was in a short time reduced to the   lowest   degree  of distress, and often wanted both lodging and food ' \Ib. p. 169).    His friends formed a scheme that ' he  should retire into Wales.'    ' While   this   scheme   was ripening' he lodged 'in the liberties of the Fleet, that he might be secure from    his    creditors'   (Jb.   p.   170). After many delays a subscription was at length raised to provide him with a small pension, and he left London in July 1739 (I&• P-   r73)-     London, as I have shewn, was written before April  6,  1738.    That it was written with  great rapidity we might  infer from the fact that a hundred lines of The Vanity of Human Wishes were written in a day.  At this rale.London might have been the work of three clays.    That it was written in a very short time seems to be shown by a passage in the first of these letters to Cave.     Johnson   says :—'When   1 took the liberty of writing to you a few  days  ago, 1   did not expect a repetition  of the same pleasure so soon ; . . . but having the enclosed poem,  &c.'    It is probable that in these few days the poem was written. If we can assume that Savage's elegy was sent to the Court not later than March   i—it may have  been  sent earlier—and   that   Johnson's   poem was written in the last ten clays of March, we have three weeks for the intervening events.    They are  certainly  not  more  than   sufficient,  if indeed   they   are   sufficient.     The coincidence is certainly very striking between Thalcs's retirement to 'Cambria's   solitary shore'  and Savage's • retirement to Wales.    There are besides lines in the poem—additions to Juvenal and not translations—which
curiously correspond with what Johnson wrote of Savage in his Life. Thus he says that Savage ' imagined that he should be transported to scenes of flowery felicity; ... he could not bear ... to lose the opportunity of listening, without intermission, to the melody of the nightingale, which he believed was to be heard from every bramble, and which he did not fail to mention as a very important part of the happiness of a country life' (Ib. p. 170). In like manner Thales prays to find :— ' Some pleasing bank where verdant
osiers play, Some peaceful vale, with nature's
paintings gay.
There  every  bush   with   nature's musiclc rings ;
There  every breeze bears health
upon its wings.'
Mr. Crokcr objects that  'if Thales had   been   Savage,  Johnson   could never have admitted into his poem two   lines   that   point so forcibly at the drunken fray, in which Savage stabbed a Mr. Sinclair, for which he was convicted of murder •— " Some frolic druit&ctni, reeling from a feast,
Provokes a broil, and stabs you in
a jest"'
But here Johnson is following Juvenal. Mr. Croker forgets that, if Savage was convicted of murder, 'he was soon after admitted to bail, and pleaded the King's pardon.' ' Persons of distinction ' testified that ho was 'a modest inoffensive man, not inclined to broils or to insolence;' the witnesses against him were of the lowest character, and his judge had shewn himself as ignorant as he was brutal. Sinclair had been drinking in a brothel, and Savage asserted that he had stabbed him ' by the necessity of self defence ' (Ib. p. n?)-
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